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JOSEPH WRIGHT’S PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


The bust portrait of Washington painted by Joseph Wright 
which has for several years been hanging in Gallery I on loan, 
has recently been purchased by the Museum and constitutes an 
inportant artistic and historic addition to the Museum’s col- 
lection of early American art. It carries with it an interesting 
pedigree which goes back to about 1815 when Thomas Shields, 
a tavern keeper of Alexandria, Virginia, and an ancestor of its 
late owner, bought the picture at an auction in Alexandria. 
Shields was a Mason and being a member of the same Masonic 
lodge to which Washington belonged and thus thoroughly 
familiar with Washington’s appearance was attracted to the 
painting by its quality as an accurate likeness. His opinion was 
endorsed many years later by Washington’s step-son, G. W. 
Parke Custis, who saw the picture shortly before his death in 
1857 and declared it a more correct and faithful expression of 
Washington’s face than any of the numerous portraits he had 
seen. From a comparison of it with the Houdon cast the meas- 
urements are said to be identical. The picture passed to Mr. 
Shields’ daughter and then to her son, the late G. L. McKean of 
Chicago, from whose widow the Museum bought it. 

When or where the picture was painted is not known but 
1790 is thought to be its approximate date. Wright drew and 
etched a profile portrait of Washington in that year and it is 
said painted a portrait of him at that time. The head in the 
painting is the same as that shown by the etching but in the 
latter the body as well as the head is shown in profile while in 
the painting only the head is thus shown. 

The painting, which is on canvas and measures twenty-one 
inches in height by seventeen in width, depicts the Father of his 
Country at about the age of fifty-eight years, gazing with a 
bright eye directly towards the spectator’s right with a calm 
and cheerful expression. He is dressed in military costume with 
a white muslin neckcloth and frill. The hair is powdered and 
brushed back from his temples and tied with a black queue bow. 
The plain background is a brownish color. 
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In 1884 it was placed by Mr. McKean in the United States 
National Museum in Washington, where, surrounded by num- 
erous Washington relics, it remained for several years. It was 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 
and again in that city in 1886 at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. In 1889 during the Washington Centennial it was 
hung in the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. It was 
sent to the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 
and two years later was shown at the Chicago Art Institute. 
It was reproduced as the frontispiece of the Century Magazine 
for May, 1890, and also in McClure’s Magazine for February, 
1897, and in the “History of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Inauguration of George Washington” edited by Clarence W. 
Bowen, Esq., in 1892. It was also reproduced in the Chicago 
Times-Herald for February 22, 1897. It was engraved by W. 
Evans and published by Thomas Medland in London in March, 
1800. 

Joseph Wright, the artist, was a son of Mrs. Patience Wright, 
a woman celebrated in her time as a modeller of profile wax por- 
traits, and was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1756. In 
his youth he was taken to England by his mother and received 
instruction from Benjamin West and John Hoppner, the latter 
marrying Wright’s sister. Later he went to France whence after 
a short sojourn he returned to America in 1782 and died at the 
early age of thirty-seven in Philadelphia during an epidemic 
of yellow fever in 1793. He painted other portraits of Washing- 
ton and in the opinion of the late Charles Henry Hart their 
historical importance is perhaps greater than that of any other 
of the numerous portraits of the first president. He also painted 
a portrait of Mrs. Washington. L. ®. 


CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE PAINTINGS 


The Special Exhibition of Contemporary Japanese Paintings, 
shown in Gallery VIII, strikes a new note of response from 
artist and layman. The thirty pictures which make up the 
group were painted within the last year; therefore, they express 
not only the latest modern tendencies, but also a latent ancient 
spirit which is one of the salient characteristics of the school 
they represent. The Bijutsu-in, or Fine Arts Academy, is the 
source of the school’s common ideals, and a general analysis ot 
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the work shown convinces one of the adherence to those ideals. 
When European and other foreign art came to Japan in great 
quantities, and Japanese artists and craftsmen began to assimi- 
late and imitate it, a small group of painters and sculptors under 
Okakura-Kakuzo pledged their energies toward re-vitalizing 
and perpetuating the national art of Japan. Since 1898, the 
year of its birth, this school has kept before its members the 
early vision of its founder and leader. “Unhampered by gov- 
ernment interference, liberated from the bonds of mere tradi- 
tion, they were free to revel in the resources of that dim past 
when art was not a profession but a passion.” Inspiration has 
been the motive power of their creations. As a group they have 
stood between the “Old” school of painting which believes only 
in the canons of ancient Japanese art, and the “New” school 
which has taken over hit or miss the methods, and even the 
subject matter, of occidental art. As a group they have been a 
vital force in the history of modern painting, acknowledging 
and putting into practice the inevitable tendencies of the time, 
brought about by a complete change in Japanese national life, 
and at the same time remembering the debt they owe posterity 
and the value of fostering an established national art. 

We feel gratified, therefore, in giving this school first con- 
sideration in reviewing contemporary Japanese painting. The 
paintings in question are representative of the school as a whole, 
and perforce there needs be a range of quality from the excellent 
to the fair, or even the indifferent example. Several paintings 
are outstanding in their excellence, and appeal to us as quickly 
and surely as contemporary work by American artists. Not 
only do they appeal, but they fit into our own home schemes as 
readily as American canvases, thus elucidating the existence of 
a universal brotherhood of the brush, and also the fact that 
good taste is a standard easily recognized by those who practice 
it, be it expressed in familiar terms or not. 


AFTER THE RAIN, by Yokoyama Taikwan, No. 12 in the 
catalogue, * commands our attention at once because of the 
master touch so noticeable in the handling. It is reminiscent of 
the ancient Sung paintings of China because of the black and 

* The catalogue, which is one of the best we have published, gives a short history of the 


Nippon Bijutsu-in, and a complete list of the paintings. It is limited to one thousand copies, the 
type hand set by Horace Carr on book-laid paper and Japanese paper cover. 
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white treatment and the use of ink as a medium, but above all 
it appeals to us because of the soft, misty clouds floating above 
the black peaks, like the things themselves, and because of the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. 


A WHITE CAT AND A WILD ROSE, by Kimura Buzan, 
No. 32 in the catalogue, reflects a school painting of an earlier 
Japan. The white cat under the roses might be by a follower of 
Okgo,—but it is the lovely sunlight quality that appeals to us, 
the shadowy-like silhouette of the leaves, delicately but not 
loosely drawn, while the exactness of careful drawing expresses 
precisely the spirit of the thing. 


TREE-PEONY UNDER THE RAIN, by the same artist, 
No. 31 in the catalogue, is also delicately handled, each outline 
of stem and petal being softened by the rain screen. 


CALM SEA AT EVENFALL, by Ochi Shdkwan, No. 6 in 
the catalogue, is the symbol of quietness; nothing stirs, not 
even the lightest of the feathery mist. The yellow boat, the 
yellow-tinted mist, the blue water, the white sails and grey 
peaks blend like a great silence while the static depiction ex- 
actly expresses a physiological moment at evenfall. 


THE CATFISH, by Maeda Seison, No. 23 in the catalogue, 
shows great skill on the part of the artist in catching the instan- 
taneous movement of the fish in the water. Drawn with great 
rapidity there is a realness about it, though in fact it is merely 
a fleeting impression. 


A BEAUTY OF THE KWAMSEI ERA, by Shimomura 
Kwanzan, No. 33 in the catalogue, is a masterpiece in trans- 
parent effect. The black outer kimono is so thin that the orange 
one beneath it shows through; a bit of skilful handling in water 
color. The subject reminds one of the Japanese prints, and the 
handling of the color is like the very best of them. 


PLUM BLOSSOMS AT DAWN, by Yasuda Yukihiko, No. 
21 in the catalogue, is unique in subject. The blue of early dawn 
is admirably imagined, while points of clearness, like the plum 
blossoms in the immediate foreground, sparkle like flowery 
stars in the rapidly advancing morning light. J. A.M. 
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EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


One of the most interesting exhibitions of American Painting 
ever held in the Museum has been shown from June toth to 
July 1oth in Gallery IX. It is important because among the 
artists represented are many of the men who rank in the fore- 
front of the painters of today. The exhibition has an additional 
interest in that thirty paintings by Cleveland artists are hung 
with the sixty paintings by out-of-town men, the Cleveland 
paintings being chosen by the same jury which selected the 
pictures for the Cleveland Artists’ and Craftsmen’s Exhibition. 

The Museum has been desirous of having an exhibition of 
this kind because it has felt that the experience of exhibiting 
with the leading men from other sections of the country is 
always a source of inspiration. 

The exhibition was gathered together to represent as many 
of the current movements as possible in a comparatively small 
number of pictures. There are examples of the Boston School— 
Benson and Bosley being represented by charming interiors 
treated with characteristic tonal effect. There are canvases by 
the followers of the Impressionists—Childe Hassam, Frederick 
C. Frieseke, Karl Anderson, and Vincent Tack, and the strong 
group who were influenced particularly by Manet and Renoir. 
This group is especially notable with canvases by Robert Henri, 
George Bellows, Gifford Beal, Eugene Speicher, Randall Davey 
and Leon Kroll. Notable also is the mystic and decorative 
symbolism which marks the work of Bryson Burroughs and 
Arthur B. Davies. There is a brilliant seascape by Jonas Lie 
and landscape is well represented in the work of Chauncey 
Ryder, Guy Wiggins, Eliot Clark, Gardner Symons, John F. 
Carlson, Willard L. Metcalf, and Malcolm Parcell. 

Figure painting and portraits are perhaps most strongly 
represented in the exhibition. The figure pieces are headed by 
the splendid full-length portrait of ““My Mother” by George 
Bellows, and the delightful humorous ‘‘MacPherson and Mac- 
Donald” by Gari Melchers, two kilted Scotchmen playing the 
bagpipe and drum. Gifford Beal’s quaint portrait of “Renée” 
recalls the traditions of the French eighteenth century in its 
color tonality, while Harry Stickroth, in the portrait of “‘Flor- 
ence” has sought inspiration in the Italian portraits of the 
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Renaissance. George Luks is represented by “The Woman with 
Macaws”’; Sidney Dickinson by his “Self-Portrait”; and Leo- 
pold Seyffert by a masterly painting of “Leopold Stokowski.” 
It is difficult in such a large exhibition to enumerate all the 
pictures. It is sufficient to say that there are excellent examples 
of the work of Ben Foster, Maurice Fromkes, John Sloan, 
Jerome Myers, Robert Spencer, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Victor 
Higgins, Walter Ufer, Emil Carlsen, Daniel Garber, Ettore 
Caser, William Ritschel, Ernest Lawson and many others. 
The Cleveland artists in the exhibition include: Henry G. 
Keller, who is represented by three works—‘“‘Natives of Talpa,” 
“Taos, New Mexico” and “Nessus.” William J. Edmondson ex- 
hibits a “Portrait of Rev. J. G. Fraser,” and a figure study 
“Before the Mirror.” Clara L. Deike has two Provincetown 
studies—“‘House and Garden’’and “Sunshine;” Frank N. Wil- 
cox shows “Gates Mill, Ohio” and “Fish Tug on Lake Erie’; 
Cora Holden, a portrait of “Dudley”; Gerrit A. Beneker, 
“One of the Least of These”; Gordon Barrick, a figure piece 
entitled “Sewing”; A. D. Kennedy, “Antiques”; Thomas 
Clough, “February Day, Kirtland, Ohio”; Charles E. Burch- 
field, “The Culvert”; Warrant Pryor, “Landscape”; August 
Biehle, “Decorative Piece,” and a “Portrait”; Ignace Walasek, 
“Portrait of Mrs. Russell”; Clyde Prettyman, a “Portrait”; 
Robert W. Satterfield, “The Passing Shower”; Frank L. 
Jirouch, two paintings—‘‘Hill Dwellers” and “A Spring After- 
noon”; Frederick C. Gottwald, “Old Gloucester, Mass.”’; 
Mary Susan Collins, “Old Trees, Woodstock, New York”; L. J. 
Jones, ““Late Afternoon near Rocky River, Ohio”; Clara Mc- 
Clean, two figure studies; Cal Luce, a small water color. The 
late Charles Shackleton is also represented by a fine canvas 
“On Sandy Neck” especially invited by the Museum. w. M. M. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


During June the collection of handicraft in Gallery X has been 
a source of inspiration to craftsmen and a joy to gallery visi- 
tors. Since the revival of the crafts we have looked toward 
British craftsmanship with interest and expectation, and those 
who have had the pleasure of seeing the three hundred odd 
items in Gallery X have not been disappointed. 
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The recognized programme of the British Arts and Crafts 
workers has been “‘to help the conscious cultivation of art, and 
attempt to interest the public in it, by calling special attention 
to an important side of art, that is, the decoration of utilities 
by furnishing them with genuine artistic finish in place of trade 
finish.” It would seem that their programme was realized, that 
inspired craftsmen wrought for the public those things which 
the public demands; that the public appreciates the work of 
intelligent, emotional artists,—true craftsmen. These workers, 
whose product we admire, help us to realize the significance of 
the free untrammeled craftsmen, who, in England, are far re- 
moved from the wage slave or the specialized laborer. Art is not 
restricted to the “artist” but art is the work of those whose 
product is “born of imagination and destined to touch the 
imagination.” The British craftsmen understand this a little 
better than we do in America, and craftsman and artist are 
synonymous terms. 

In the field of book-binding we are pleased and amazed at the 
beautiful work which is shown,—quite within the means of any 
of us. The charming volumes by Messrs. Sangorski and Sut- 
cliffe are simple, effective, and cheap in price; others by the 
same men are elaborate and wonderful, and also reasonable in 
price. There are other fine examples by Norah Hewitt, Graily 
Hewitt and others, all skilful workers. 

In the field of textiles one notices the innovation advanced by 
Ruth Rayner when she uses needlework to represent light, 
without in any way imitating painting. All the textile tech- 
niques are represented and are especially commendable. There 
is real tapestry, carpet weaving, mechanical weaving, printing 
and painting on textile, and embroidery. 

The jewelry is charming in many ways. Especially interest- 
ing is the work of the Gaskin family, where rarity of the stone 
has little to do with the composition, as in most expensive 
jewelry, but dominates the design as a spot of color. Every 
piece has a definite color scheme. A charming feature is the 
naming of the pieces, such as—‘‘Love-in-a-mist,” “Fidelity,” 
“Lattice Roses,” etc. 

Not very conspicuous, but when discovered quite as charm- 
ing as any, is the work of Annie Steen, especially when she uses 
metal over colored stones. 

Much that is commendable appears in every group so that 
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the general quality of the exhibition is high. We are pleased to 
have had this opportunity to present this phase of modern art. 


J. A. M. 
PREHISTORIC MAN 


The Children’s Museum has been enriched by the addition of a 
series of six models showing the development of prehistoric man, 
which have been installed in the corridor beside the entrance 
to the children’s room. 

These were presented by Mrs. Elisabeth C.T. Miller, to whom 
we are indebted for the Thayer groups described in the April 
Bulletin, and are the work of Dwight Franklin of New York. 

Mr. Franklin also made the models of the Desert, Arctic and 
Tropics installed some time ago. These geographic models are 
intended to show children what some of the most remote parts 
of the world look like today and the exhibits in the neighboring 
cases show how men living in such conditions have expressed 
their artistic instincts in the past. 

The new models, on the other hand, deal with the develop- 
ment of man from the earliest time and in six scenes show the 
enormous strides made by man through his mental growth and 
the consequent increase in his control of natural forces. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that almost from the beginning 
man has had the impulse to create beauty and to use his skill 
of hand to impress his sense of design and order upon the mate- 
rials he used for his convenience and protection. 

The six models carry the story from the ape-man of Java to 
the arrival of civilization with the Phoenician traders, who came 
to barter with the northern barbarians on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The models are based on careful study and have the endorse- 
ment of some of the leading scientific men and in addition they 
have an artistic charm which adds greatly to their appeal and 
usefulness. 

The labels describing each group will give an indication of 
the point of view with which the subject is approached. 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


A series of six groups showing the development of man from the 
earliest stage to historic times. There are some interesting books 
on prehistoric man in the Children’s Museum. 


Groups by Dwight Franklin. Gift of Mrs. E. C. T. Miller. 
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A MAN OF THE OLD STONE AGE ‘ 


PREHISTORIC MAN GROUPS BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Gift of Mrs. E. C. T. Miller 
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THE GOD MAKER 


PREHISTORIC MAN GROUPS BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
: Gift of Mrs. E. C. T. Miller 
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THE COMING OF CIVILIZATION—PRIMITIVE TRADE 


PREHISTORIC MAN GROUPS BY DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
Gift of Mrs. E. C. T. Miller 
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THE APE-MAN 


About half a million years ago there lived in Asia some creatures 
which were half way between the apes and men. They were less 
like men than any human beings of which we know. All that 
has been found of these creatures is the top of the skull and a 
leg bone, but from these bones the scientists are able to tell us 
something about them. They walked upright but probably 
were unable to talk, make tools or clothes and had no fire. 
They, or some creatures like them, were our ancestors long be- 
fore there were such things as men. (Pithecanthropus erectus or 
Ape-man of Java.) 


A MAN OF THE OLD STONE AGE 


After many thousands of years the ape-like creature slowly be- 
came human. This evolution began at least 250,000 years ago, 
perhaps longer. Bones of ancient hunters about 40,000 years 
old are found in Western Europe. With rough flint weapons 
and fire they learned to conquer the other beasts and to live in 
greater security. They dressed in the skins of animals which 
they had killed and took shelter among the cliffs which they 
defended against intruders. They hunted the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros and their enemy the cave bear. Many thou- 
sands of years later these people were probably killed off by a 
superior race of men. (Neanderthal Man.) 


THE HUNTER ARTISTS 


The earliest pictures of which we know were painted on the 
walls of limestone caverns in Southern France and Spain about 
25,000 years ago. We can see them there today. The ancient 
artists looked like people of today. They were tall hunters 
whose weapons and tools were of flint, wood and bone. We 
know more about these people than about any that came before 
because we have found so many of the things they used, which 
are generally decorated. These people were so interested in the 
animals which they hunted that they rarely made any pictures 
or carvings of human beings. Perhaps this animal art had some- 
thing to do with their religion or perhaps it simply means that 
they painted because they liked to. (Cro-Magnon Man). 


THE GOD MAKER 


After a while man learned to domesticate animals, to build huts 
and to raise grain. Then he settled down in villages and became 
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a farmer and a fisherman. He made better tools of flint than 
anyone before him and he learned to smooth and finish these 
tools to a fine cutting edge. Then he was able to build better 
houses and boats. The women had now learned to weave 
baskets and cloth and to make pottery. About this time man 
began making rude images of his gods and goddesses, very con- 
ventional in design. (Neolithic Man). 


THE TEMPLE BUILDERS 


In England there still stand the ruins of a very ancient place of 
worship called Stonehenge. We do not know by whom it was 
built or when; but it was probably built about 2,000 B. C. It is 
interesting because it is one of the earliest examples in Europe 
of man’s ability to handle large stones weighing many tons. 
This shows that a great number of men worked together and 
that there was a knowledge of mechanics. Some of the stones 
are placed upright and others are laid on top. Probably the 
Druids used this place for religious ceremonies. We do not know 
much about them but they had been in England a long time 
before the Romans came in 55 B. C. (Early Bronze Age). 


THE COMING OF CIVILIZATION—PRIMITIVE TRADE 


About 500 B. C. the people of Western Europe were visited by 
enterprising Phoenician traders who were exploring the coast in 
their sailing ships. These sailors soon started a thriving busi- 
ness with the barbarians and exchanged jewelry, silks, ivory and 
glass for tin, copper, furs and amber. Because of this trade 
with the advanced Eastern people the barbarians of Western 
Europe began to develop in civilization. (Early Iron Age). 

F. A. W. 


BEAVER GROUP 


Some years ago Mr. W. C. Talmage presented the Children’s 
Museum with a collection of cuttings by beavers, collected 
personally near his summer home in the Adirondacks. Later he 
added a male beaver, and still later the mate of the original 
beaver came to make the group more interesting. Then we 
wished a really adequate setting and Mr. Henry G. Keller 
volunteered to paint a background as his contribution to the 
Children’s Museum, while Mr. Talmage offered to meet all 
expenses of cabinet and installation. Thus has the charming 
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beaver group grown from a small beginning, and today repre- 
sents in all its beauty and interest for the children the offering 
of Mr. Talmage, the student of beaver life, and of Mr. Keller, 
the Cleveland artist who painted for it an unusually successful 
background. 

The group represents a scene by the spillway of a beaver dam 
in the early dawn, with the sun just appearing above the hori- 
zon, and the mists rising from the rushing stream which is in 
springtime flood. A pair of beavers are breakfasting after a 
night’s work on the dam, while a third beaver is seen swimming 
across the swirling waters to his hut on the other side of the 
stream. 

This group makes its appeal in many ways, and is a study in 
composition in additon to all its other attractions. FF. A. Ww. 


FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE LATTER 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


During the summer months from July 13th to September 15th, 
Clevelanders will be given a very unusual opportunity to see 
the work of the French painters of the latter nineteenth century. 
Cleveland owners have been good enough to loan from their 
collections examples which will enable the observer to under- 
stand clearly the progressive changes in the art of that period. 
With these will be exhibited pictures of these schools owned by 
the Museum. There are examples of Corot, Courbet and Manet 
but the emphasis has been particularly Jaid upon the Impres- 
sionists. Eight canvases of Monet will give an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study his work and Renoir will be represented by 
six fine pieces typical of all phases of his work; one La Baign- 
euse of the year 1888, a picture of outstanding importance. 
Others of the Impressionists will be well represented, Pissarro, 
Sisley, Guillaumin and also Boudin and Yongkind, who can not 
be classed as pure Impressionists, but who worked along the 
same general lines. Two important canvases by Degas will be 
shown and there will be six or seven fine examples of Monti- 
celli. A fine canvas by Cezanne, a picture which ranks as one 
of his masterpieces, will exemplify the best in Post -Impres- 
sionist art. 

Duting the nineteenth century French painting underwent 
many changes and developments. The classic spirit of the Em- 
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pire period was replaced by the vigorous landscape work of 
Dupré, Diaz, Millet, and Rousseau, but art still remained a 
tradition of the studio. Corot marked the change from this 
spirit. He took painting out of doors and brought to it the 
beauty and clarity of light. Courbet in turn became disgusted 
with the allegory and the romantic elements so prevalent in the 
salon painting of his time. He sought for objects in nature in 
which there was a spirit of life. His power lay in representing 
things as they were, not as they seemed to be. The artists of the 
day could not understand him, could not understand work 
which was not based upon literature or upon the great legends 
of the past. 

While Corot and Courbet are but figures that mark the transi- 
tion, certain of their ideas led the way to, and were an inspira- 
tion for, the young men whose work was to make the second 
half of the nineteenth century a memorable one in the history 
of painting, and who laid a foundation for the art of today. 
Manet carried the search for reality further. He entirely dis- 
regarded the traditional in subject and discarded conventional 
chiaroscuro. He diffused his light, laying simple colors side by 
side in broad masses instead of working the tones carefully to- 
gether in the skillful transition. 

The original group of the Impressionists, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, 
Guillaumin and later Renoir, carried the ideas of these painters 
to a fuller development. The treatment of light became with 
them a study of consuming interest. They sought to render 
upon canvas the first impression upon the senses,—the first im- 
pingement of an object upon the retina. Working through long 
years and at first against almost complete public disapproval 
they. finally won their way to a general acceptance and popu- 
larity in the latter eighties and early nineties. Light was their 
primary study. Color was laid on in small areas, side by side, 
pure color with a complete division of tone. It was thus left to 
the eye to combine these tones and achieve the effect of reality. 
The discovery of Monet that shadows were color was carried 
to its last logical conclusion. The danger was that paintings 
might tend to become a merely four de force of light but Monet 
and the originators of the movement avoided this tendency by 
the purely personal character of their work. 

Monet is represented by one Brittany Coast subject, by a 
garden picture at Giverny, by one of the Nympheas series and 
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by a most important group of four of the Thames series. Renoir, 
the representative of the Impressionist group in figure subjects, 
has two of his landscapes in the collection but the majority of 
the pieces show his study of light and the human figure. 

In the earlier years at the same time that the Impressionists 
were working Boudin and Yongkind were following somewhat 
the same lines but were never classed as one of the original 
group. They sought rather to escape the stigma and unpopu- 
larity of their brother artists. Degas also could not be termed a 
pure Impressionist but his drawing marks him as one of the 
great masters of definitive lines in all time. He sought his own 
personal development in treatment of the ballet, the race 
course and the bath. There are two of his characteristic ballet 
subjects in the exhibition, and a fine pastel of his pupil, Mary 
Cassatt, owned by the Museum. 

The means which the Impressionists used to render vivid the 
first impression of a scene upon the visual sense, brought it 
about of necessity that the vividness of the canvas faded with 
prolonged observation, the sense of brilliance and vivacity be- 
ing renewed only by constantly recurring glances at the picture. 
Many of the artists felt that there must be some means of over- 
coming what seemed to them a defect. From this search de- 
veloped a group of men who sought the sustained impression. 
This group was logically called the Post-Impressionists. Ce- 
zanne was the great master in this movement, working out 
the fundamentals of mass and volume in relation to light. 

W. M. M. 

NOTES 

The new group of Korean pottery lately purchased by John L. 
Severance and presented to the Museum augments the small but 
important group of Korean pottery which is a part of the Wor- 
cester R. Warner Collection. Taken together these two gifts 
form a nearly complete sequence of the various types of Korean 
pottery known as Korai ware. The examples are not later than 
g20 A. D. and range from that time until 1392, the termination 
of the Korai Dynasty, from whence it takes its name. During 
September a special installation of this material together with 
other examples of early Korean Art will be shown in Gallery X. 

There will be an exhibition of paintings by The Group of 
Seven, Canadian painters, in Gallery X from July seventh to 
August thirty-first. This includes paintings by: F. Carmichael, 
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L. S. Harris, A. Y. Jackson, F. H. Johnston, A. Lismer, J. E. H. 
MacDonald and T. Thompson, who represent the best in the 
modern movement of Canadian art. The exhibition is being 
shown in many of the museums of America, and should enable 
Clevelanders to appreciate and understand more fully the aims 
and achievements of Canadian artists of today. 

Beginning on July seventh and continuing throughout the 
summer Gallery XI will contain the most complete showing of 
the etchings of Charles A. Platt that has been made. The collec- 
tion has been loaned by the artist himself and is particularly 
interesting to Clevelanders in connection with the opening of 
the new Hanna Building and Theatre, which he planned. 

The second Annual Exhibition of the Art and Craft work of 
the Cleveland High Schools will be held during the summer 
months in the class room in the Museum. 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


The four days’ meeting of the American Association of Mu- 
seums, which was held at The Cleveland Museum of Art May 
23rd to 26th, was significant in many respects. It was signifi- 
cant because of the spirit of progressiveness evident in the 
papers and discussions, a spirit showing the tendency to make 
of museums vital factors in community life, to make them not 
mere repositories for treasures of art, science and history, but 
laboratories in which those treasures are held in trust for all who 
desire to utilize them for study and research. 

The meeting was significant because of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in evidence. The old tendency to guard jealously the 
methods and achievements of institutions and individuals is 
apparently disappearing and in its place there is manifest a 
desire to give to all the benefits of experience and research. 

It was also significant as suggesting the place that museums 
are to occupy in Cleveland and the part that Cleveland is to 
play in museum activities. This city is just entering upon 
what promises to be a most important era of museum de- 
velopment. It has an old, established historical museum that 
has long since outgrown its equipment; an art museum whose 
activities and collections already tax the capacity of its still new 
building; a museum of natural history with its record of achieve- 
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ment still before it; and several smaller, specialized museums. 

Such a group, with aggressive management and mutual co- 
operation, should develop rapidly into a powerful factor in the 
educational and cultural life of this community and should exert 
an influence on museum practice in general. That such develop- 
ment is more than a mere possibility may be anticipated from 
the fact that three of the Associations’ officers are Cleveland 
men. The retiring President (who continues as a member of the 
Council) is Paul M. Rea, Director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History. His successor is Frederic Allen Whiting, Di- 
rector of our own institution, who had previously held the posi- 
tion of Vice President. The Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
is Harold L. Madison, who has just assumed the postiton of 
Curator of Education under Mr. Rea. With the executive 
affairs of the national organization centered here there should 
come to us the inspiration of close touch with museum activities 
throughout the country, with the resulting responsibility for 
sharing these advantages with other communities. 

It is interesting to note that all the Trustees of both the 
Museum of Art and the Museum of Natural History are mem- 
bers of the Association and that there are more life members 
among the Trustees of this institution than among those of all 
the other museums that were represented at the meeting. 

The success of the meeting was due in no small measure to the 
co-operation of Cleveland people and organizations: to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenyon V. Painter, and Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance, 
who opened their homes for the entertainment of the delegates; 
to the officials of Nela Park and The White Motor Company, 
who arranged for the inspection of their plants; to the Trustees 
of the Museum of Natural History and the Museum of Art, 
whose courtesy made possible complimentary dinners; and to 
the numerous owners of motor cars, who kindly provided 
transportation in connection with the sight-seeing trips. 

I.T.F. 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Object Source 
6 cancelled plates of etchings, by Frank W. 
Benson, American. The Artist. 
I terra cotta bowl, Panamanian (Children’s 
Museum). Dwight Franklin. 
g1 lithographs, by Joseph Pennell, American. Salmon P. Halle. 
1 Indian basket (Educational). Mrs. R. C. Hatch. 
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22 lithographs, by Joseph Pennell, American 
52 medals, French, issued by the French Gov- 
ernment during the Great War, 1914-1918 

I painting, by Otto H. Bacher, American. 
192 coins, tokens and medals (Educational). 
4 etchings, by Alfred Delauney, French. 

1 chair, about 1790, English. 


I painting, by Gilbert Stuart, American. 
1 fragment of textile, Chinese (Educational). 


11 Navajo blankets and 1 ceremonial dress, 
North American Indian; 4 serapes, Mexican; 
2 pieces of lace, Spanish. 

I rice mill and accessories (Educational). 


Myron T. Herrick 


Lawrence Hitchcock. 

Mrs. K. H. Ireland. 

Hylas S. Janes. 

M. Knoedler and Company 

Purchased, Dudley P. Allen 
Fund. 

J. H. Wade. 

Purchased, Sundry 

chase Fund. 


Pur- 


J. H. Wade. « 
Yamanaka and Company. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


Object 

8 etchings: 

5 by Troy Kinney; 1 by Frank W. Benson 
and 2 by Lester G. Hornby, American. 

1 boat, 6 pieces of Morris wall paper; 1 hat, 1 
sash, I sarong, and 1 flute, Philippino; 1 loom, 
Icelandic (Children’s Museum). 
coverlets, 6 textiles, European; 5 textiles, 2 
skirts, 1 pair of slippers, Chinese; 2 coats, 1 
girdle, 1 woodblock, 4 vols. Japanese Art, 
Japanese; 1 hat, 1 chest, 11 water-colors, 
Korean. 

4 paintings: 

1 by Adolf Schreyer, German; 1 by M. For- 
tuny and Bernardo Fernandi, 1 by Adolphe 
Monticelli and 1 by Adolphe Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, French. 

10 etchings, by Troy Kinney, American. 

I engraving, by Zoan Andrea, and 2 by Andrea 
Mantegna, Italian; 1 painting, by Frank W. 
Benson, American. 

21-piece white metal dinner set and 1 painting, 
Korean. 

Special Exhibition of 33 Contemporary Japa- 
nese Paintings. 

Special Exhibition of gt Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

147 ivory, bone and wood carvings, Alaskan 
(Educational). 

1 glass jar, Asia Minor; 1 chatelaine, Burmese; 
2 snuff bottles, 4 jade pendants, Chinese; 2 
cloisonné jars, 1 enamel box, 1 netsuke, 1 pot- 
tery jar, Japanese; 1 rug, Turkish. 


IIo 


Lent by 


Charles T. Brooks. 


Mrs. Louise B. Chisholm. 


Mrs. Louise B. Chisholm. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Greene. 

Salmon P. Halle. 

Ralph King. 

Dr. A. I. Ludlow. 

Members of Nippon Bi- 
jutsu-in, Tokyo, Japan. 


Various Owners. 


T. L. Reeder. 


Mrs. Charles W. Wason. 
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RENEE 
By Gifford Beal 


Lent by the Artist through the Kraushaar Art Galleries 
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